Subtle Deceptions 


- 3 Films Almost Everyone Gets Wrong 
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- Caution: this text includes spoilers - 


1. The Innocents 
2. Lat Den Rdtte Komma In 
3. Marnie 


1. The Innocents 


1961, directed by Jack Clayton 
screenplay by William Archibald & Truman Capote 
based on Henry James’ novel 'The Turn of the Screw' 


If you were of a certain age when first watching Clayton’s ‘The Innocents’ you will have been 
genuinely scared, in the quiet, more effective manner. Should you have watched the film at a more 
advanced age chances are that it still will have scared you. It aged exceptionally well, and it does 
everything right from the beginning, starting with the choice of leaving the screen black for almost 
the entire length of Auric’s and Dehn’s ‘O Willow Waly’ before showing the Twentieth Century Fox 
logo, and ending with the bleakest fade to black possible. 

And if you’re asking anyone thus pleasurably traumatised what kind of film it actually is almost 
everyone will inevitably reply that it’s a ghost story. Which is where they’re wrong. 


I’m not sure about the source novel’s author’s intention, I’ve only read it once, and I read it, as 
people do, as a ghost story. The film at least is most definitely not that, and the cue lies with the lead 
actress’ performance. 

Deborah Kerr was a very capable actress, and she herself is said to have regarded playing this part 
as one of her finest performances. Which could strike one as a little odd when watching her Miss 
Giddens as a faultless, ordinary governess stumbling into a haunting that threatens the souls of the 
two children she’s entrusted with, because from the first scene we witness her in the performance 
could easily come across as overacting, especially in contrast to the understating delivery of her 
scene partner Michael Redgrave, one of the finest British actors. Mrs. Kerr’s performance stays on 
the same track throughout the film, nervous, her speech over-emphasized, her gestures dramatic as 
if meant for a larger theatre auditorium. This is by no means poor judgement on behalf of the 
performer. It’s clearly a collaborative decision between actor and director. It’s the film’s basic 
statement. 


Truman Capote allegedly stated that he later regarded having Miss Giddens touch the tear the 
ghostly Miss Jessel leaves in the school room as a mistake on his behalf, as the liquid tear would be 
a reality on Miss Giddens’ finger, a reality she can not only see but literally touch, and he thought it 
would have been wiser to omit this physical contact to leave either interpretation — the reality of 
ghosts and the reality of a governess’ over-active imagination — open.' 


1 https://www.imdb.com/title/tt0055018/trivia/?ref_=tt_trv_trv 


This ambiguity is a central theme in the film. Watching it as a ghost story, as you will as a kid, and 
you’ll see the constant inability of Mrs. Grose, the housekeeper, to see what Miss Giddens sees as 
plain, especially coupled with Mrs. Grose’s facial reaction and her avoiding to look into Miss 
Giddens’ demanding eyes, as denial, conscious denial: Mrs. Grose knows that there’s something 
wrong with the house, and she knows that there’s something wrong with those children. Likewise 
the children. They, too, know what’s going on, and their stubborn refusal to look at what Miss 
Giddens can see in broad daylight, what she is pointing to in the reeds on the other side of the pond, 
can only be an even more urgent denial, in the end causing the girl to scream as she touches the 
sharp edge of trauma. 


Unless, that is, you read Mrs. Grose’s reaction as what your own would be when being confronted 
with a figure in charge over you, an authority you cannot talk back to, but whom you’d increasingly 
see as not being able to fulfil her duty, instead becoming a liability, someone who seems off kilter, 
someone who is herself a potential threat to the children. You’d see a growing discomfort in the 
housekeeper’s face. 

And you might see something similar in the children themselves. You may wonder why young 
Miles’ reported problems require him to be under the lasting influence of a deceased Peter Quint, 
because all that’s really required here is a boy being a boy, children can often display a nasty streak, 
and here we talk an orphan for whom his uncle doesn’t seem to care much, and while Quint’s 
influence over him may have been real during Quint’s lifetime, and it may even have been 
corrupting as what was seen in the 1860s, we don’t need Quint the ghost for that. 

The girl, Flora, meanwhile, had every reason to scream under the roof of the gazebo, as the 
governess, the lady who’s supposed to take care of her, aggressively demands that she sees what she 
cannot see, demands of her to admit that a dead person she knew has returned from the beyond. 
Whenever Miss Giddens claims the reality of a supernatural presence it’s only her who is looking 
because it is only her who is seeing. Either she is alone with the phenomena or others present will 
purport that they don’t see anything, or behave as if they don’t. And you might want to rewatch the 
film and see how it’ll work for you if you decide that they indeed don’t see anything. 


Re-entering Mrs. Kerr’s choice of acting the part. Unlike later screen versions of the same source 
material, Kerr’s portrayal, her ‘overacting’, is in fact a fairly faithful representation of what back in 
the era would have been referred to as ‘hysteria’. 

This rather vague diagnosis was not an uncommon one at the time. And as those times went, it was 
most commonly applied to women, actually leaving a rather concerning mark, the cliché notion of 
the ‘hysteric woman’, even though, now as then, there are just as many men hitting the mark. It’d be 
a little otiose to attempt a more detailed and accurate diagnosis of Miss Giddens here, based on 
Deborah Kerr’s performance and the effects Miss Giddens’ behaviour have as the story unfolds a 
variety of manias and even a breaking psychosis are on the table. 

Besides the choice of acting, another hint could be hidden in the very title of the film: the film- 
makers chose not to use the name of the source novel, and there might have been legal reasons 
involved, as the lines used in the film divert from the text of the novel. But the ‘innocents’ from the 
film title might not be the innocent children threatened by malign supernatural survivors of death, 
instead the children may well be innocent of Miss Giddens’ claims, and innocent victims of her 
delusions. Orphaned children, unwanted by their selfish uncle, of course the boy will have troubles 
at school, of course the girl will withdraw, of course the two will find refuge in their own private 
games. 

And on comes Miss Giddens, to make it all worse. And so much worse. 


This viewing choice, supported by Mrs. Kerr’s enacting a manic, hysteric, possibly psychotic 
person, symptoms of which already become apparent in the opening conversation with the 
children’s uncle, her employer, a person who’d see what we’d interpret within a rational frame as 
something her until then perhaps latent mania will welcome as unnatural with open arms, a person 


predisposed to see evil, malign, supernatural involvement in the perfectly explicable behaviour of 
the children, see it to the point of actually seeing the manifestations of this evil. You know. Just as a 
madwoman might. The ghosts would be hallucinations. 


And this would make Miss Giddens the antagonist. The malign influence is not ghosts. It’s the very 
governess charged with the children’s well-being, whom until now we’ve understood as the 
protagonist. 

And the damage she’s causing is ultimate. Flora had not been screaming at the pond because she 
feared having to admit to the reality of spectral Miss Jessel. She had been screaming because the 
threat of trauma had been emanating from Miss Giddens. And not understanding the power her own 
delusions can hold over children of this age, Miss Giddens drives the unintentional abuse even 
further, to its utmost, when remaining alone with Miles, the child, and it is implied that her feelings 
for him are quite sensual — something Miles understands. 

The result is a potent poison. And Miss Giddens managing to get Miles to ‘admit’ to Quint’s 
presence is shock-trauma, and it is that what kills him. 


Regardless of Henry James’ intentions with his novel, what makes the 1961 film version stand out 
is its analytical reading of the story. It is quite hard to reverse this reading once one has tried it. The 
good news, I promise, is that this understanding of the story in no way makes the experience less 
chilling. An ill mind can be just as terrifying as a ghost, once we see what this mind sees. 


2, Lat Den Rdtte Komma In 


2008, directed by Tomas Alfredson 
written by John Ajvide Lindqvist 


If some people misunderstand anything about Tomas Alfredson’s original ‘Let the Right One In’ it’d 
typically be the ending. There might be some who might additionally think they’d be walking into a 
movie for children, just because the two principle actors are children, only one actually playing a 
child, and we can only hope they won’t be bringing too young children to a viewing, because it 
really isn’t a children’s movie. And as with any good horror movie it isn’t just a horror movie either 
— it’s a tragedy. 

A for me fascinating aspect of the ending is that the film’s composer, Johan Séderqvist, is both part 
of the deception and provides a clue for what this ending really means. You will see comforted faces 
that are being walked out of the cinema, comforted by the story’s heroes being united in the end, 
free of the persecution of bullies and antagonistic adults, sailing together into a future that’s theirs, 
or rather rolling on the tracks their train moves on. We see Oskar smiling, looking out the window, 
then at the chest before him, in which Eli is being protected from the day’s sunlight, and we’re 
hearing his theme, in the major key of innocence, and it sounds all hopeful and optimistic. 


What I see when watching this last scene is absolutely heartbreaking. Because anyone who’s 
followed the story with attention will know who Oskar will become, and you won’t be misled by 
the theme, Oskar’s theme, being so upbeat, because you’Il recognize it, it has been playing before, 
and not only when Oskar was in the frame. 


Viewers who think this ending is a happy one ought to ask themselves who they think Hakan is. 
Hakan is Eli’s sidekick until his self-inflicted death. He’s an adult man, seemingly inexplicably tied 
to her, devoted to her. Since she’s physiologically limited in going after prey, he is her provider. He 
serial-murders people for her, strings them up in the woods for her, drains their blood for her. 


Within the lore of vampire stories he’s Dracula’s Renfield, if Renfield had been allowed to go on 
aiding Dracula instead of ending up in the asylum. And Hakan is so dedicated, so magnetically 
devoted to Eli that, when discovered as a murderer, he pours acid over his head and face to become 
unidentifiable, lest he may lead back to her, and, after a goodbye in the window, plunges to his 
death. 

But the little girl he’s serving is not a little girl. She’s a vampire. And everything implies that the 
collaboration between the two has been going on for a while. As a vampire she doesn’t age. She’s 
trapped in the body of a girl. She will remain in this body, not growing. For how long have she and 
Hakan known? 


With Hakan gone, she needs someone else to rely on from now. And she’s found that person. Who 
was Hakan? Given the strength of the bond, Hakan once was Oskar. Not Oskar personally, but 
someone like him. A kid. Growing to a man at Eli’s child-size side, murdering for her. 

Who will Oskar be? 

The theme we hear when Oskar and Eli escape on that train is not only the same we heard with 
Oskar before, his theme. It is also played when Hakan comes for his farewell, when he is about to 
kill himself. The same notes, just a lot more melancholic in their setting. 


Oskar has found to his first step towards a confident adult by finally asserting himself against the 
school bullies. He’s about to go a lot farther than is healthy, and who’d be surprised. His striking 
back would have cast him into a heap of troubles with the outnumbering bullies, instead Eli rescues 
him — by literally taking off those kids’ heads. Not exactly the role model you’d hope for for your 
child. 


And now he’s rolling towards his future, with Eli in the box, Eli whom he loves, to whom he’s 
devoted, devoted enough to leave his father behind, his whole childhood, and with his theme 
playing, his and Hakan’s. 

Oskar will fill Hakan’s role. Oskar will become a murderer. He’|I kill people, he’ ll string them up in 
the woods to drain their blood for her. His whole life will be lived for her, he’ll grow old, he’ Il 
become a man, and he’!I become an old man, an old murderer, meanwhile Eli will stay this girl, 
needing blood. Until one day he may be discovered. 


It’s not a happy ending. No matter how much we have rooted for them, no matter how much we like 
Eli. Where it concerns Oskar it’s an utterly tragic ending. Never mind the major key. 


3. Marnie 


1964, directed by Alfred Hitchcock 
written by Jay Presson Allen 
based on the novel by Winston Graham 


Hitchcock’s ‘Marnie’ may perhaps be his most divisive film, and it’s plausible that the split is 
between those who condemn it fiercely and those who understand it correctly. It’s not really a 
matter of ambiguity, the film is actually very plain about its contents, exceptionally so for the year it 
was produced in, but it is not all too surprising that those who mislike it commonly accuse the 
filmmakers of blatant misogyny and hum-drum pseudo-psychology, because the deception is set 
mischievously well at the story’s end, and the film’s composer, Bernard Herrmann, was all in on it. 
Moreover, the traps have been laid well from the get-go, and one by one, the film’s opposers have 
walked right into them. 


Once again, people walk out of the theatre thinking what they’d just witnessed was meant as a 
happy ending. No matter how you may feel after viewing, the emotions won’t be pure, there will be 
an element of disturbance. Back when the film came out the entrapment would have been 
particularly treacherous, not to mention would the story’s themes have been uncomfortable in their 
frankness to a 60s’ audience, because the very first trap had been laid out already before anyone had 
set foot into a movie theatre. In the male lead they’d see Sean Connery, former dressman, beloved 
player of protagonists, charming, handsome, with just the right amount of roughness, the man had 
played James Bond, for goodness’ sake. Admittedly a character, too, who, would he walk the real 
world, particularly today, would be a walking lawsuit. 

And they all sat down with their popcorn, anticipating Sean Connery, their star, in yet another 
romantic thriller, and instead they’d watch him playing a monster. 


Nothing less. People might not walk away from the film with the notion that he was meant to play a 
monster, but a monster Mark is, and there’s just no way to see it differently. And those accusing the 
film of misogyny instead of understanding it as a film about misogyny, and drastically so, meaning 
it showing misogyny in all its horrors, those folks already forgot that the screenplay had been 
written by Jay Presson Allen — a woman. 


One cannot help wondering when reading or hearing those accusations whether the accusers haven’t 
perhaps identified with the lead a little too much — and funny enough, it’s not the female lead I 
mean here. Have identified with Mark, maybe because he’s being played by Mr. Connery, but 
mainly because traditions seem to dictate that the male lead is supposed to be the charming hero. 
That’d be the next trap, but it’s already a trap the audience have set themselves. How disturbing it 
must be from this viewpoint to watch the hero do the things he’s doing. 


But it couldn’t be made any clearer. The film really spells it out throughout, sometimes indeed by 
means of words. What does Mark say to Marnie when once again he becomes frustrated by her 
rejecting his advances, but with him staying oh so tolerant, agreeing not to touch her, she, who 
clearly has a severe problem with the male touch? He reminds her that without him she would 
eventually have ended up caught in her compulsive robberies, just as he had caught her, only then it 
wouldn’t have been someone so understanding, it would have been another blackmailer, only this 
time... 

No, you’ve heard that right. Nothing you’ve missed, no gaping plot-hole. Another blackmailer. He’s 
literally saying it. He’s fully aware of what he’s doing. Of having blackmailed her into marrying 
him. Of keeping her entrapped in the prison of this marriage. He doesn’t need to know whether she 
has any feelings for him. He just assumes it. He just decides it. After all, he’s the man. And he’s 
doing all this to help her. To help her confronting whatever trauma has led to her behaviour, to her 
kleptomania, to her panic when seeing the colour red, and to her frigidity towards men, and 
especially this man, because, you know, it’s him. So he intends to help her, whether she wants or 
not, which means by force, this and the blackmail already being a serious violation, and he promises 
her that they won’t have to touch. 

Right before he then goes on to rape her. 


Which also leaves no room for doubt. It’s the mid 60s, so the film goes into fade to black and 
doesn’t show it, but there’s no doubt. The male draws closer and closer, it’s in his eyes, Marnie 
reacts with fright and horror, fade out. The musical track, in accordance with Herrmann’s usual 
plain naming tradition, is called “The Rape’. And the very next morning we find Marnie in the pool, 
and, of course, heroic Mark rescuing her. He doesn’t appear at all remorseful. Why didn’t she just 
jump overboard, given they’re on a ship? Very apt, Doctor Mark. Now how about the part where 
you’ve raped her, adding another trauma, you causing this attempt, inadequate as it may be? She 


didn’t want to die and be eaten by the fish, is her laconic remark. At this point the suicide attempt is 
rebellion, rebellion against the male captor and violator. 


The dominant half in a relationship forcefully taking on the role of therapist, and so without 
knowing the first thing about therapy, is not at all an outlandish fantasy. Nor is the execution in an 
all too impatient and equally forceful manner. In most cases it’ll end with the impostor quitting soon 
enough, leaving their victim lost in the beginning of a perceived ‘treatment’, making everything 
infinitely worse. And that so even without an actual rape. It is traumatising in itself, because it’s in 
itself a violation. 


So Mark is not a hero. Mark is the villain. He’s the antagonist. He’s a monster. A rapist. A 
blackmailer. A profound violator. And that isn’t changed by him apparently rationalising all this, 
seeing himself as the saviour, the benevolent, if strict daddy who knows best. Because what he 
really wants is to break her. Like he would with a young horse. That his home features a stable, and 
that horse riding features so prominently during a duration of the film is no coincidence. At least 
Marnie is merciful when her horse breaks a leg. He won’t be. In the English riding tradition riding a 
horse in means to break it — that comes long before you’ll produce a happy smile on the face of your 
rich daughter. Mark wants to ride Marnie in. To make her a well trained wifey. 


Which on the surface may appear to be a success in the end. Mark forces Marnie to once and for all 
confront her demons, right where the original trauma occurred, at her mother’s, and in her mother’s 
presence, for she is guilty by knowledge. And once Marnie has done it, has confronted this trauma, 
she walks out, in gentle, charming Mark’s arm, to a bright future as his loving wife, since they’re 
already married, we remember. 

At least according to the swelling, upbeat, major key music. And The End. 


Hitchcock and Herrmann have done it before. It was a little less deceiving in the famous scene 
when Scotty has finally managed to complete his sculpting of Judy into Madeleine in that hotel 
room, the green neon light outside dying the interior in Hitchcock’s 1958’s ‘Vertigo’.* A sculpting 
that’s comparable to Mark’s violation in its ruthless enforcing. Right before Judy has returned in the 
full outfit Scotty has commissioned for her, but her hair..., her hair... She’s forced into the 
bathroom, to do her hair, meanwhile Scotty impatiently paces the room, his face contorted, 
frustrated, manic. And when she emerges, the fantasy fully completed, his face relaxes into relief, 
the music swells, the big theme, major key, of course, and it’s all happiness. Only it isn’t. It’s pure 
fetishism, and not of the healthy kind. It’s an enforced involvement of another in this fetishism, and 
it’s gratification at all costs. It’s monstrous. Don’t be misled by the billowing violins. 


The accusation of simpleton psychology as a solution for Marnie’s story is as inept as it is made 
frequently. Once again the viewers in question mistake the character’s intent and actions for the 
filmmakers’ intent. Some will say that you’ll have to tighten it into a film’s format, but this is not 
that. Of course the ‘therapy’ in this scene is totally inadequate — Mark is not a psychiatrist. He’s a 
rapist. He’s a violator. He may think that he cures her from her trauma. All he really does is re- 
traumatising her — again. 

It is not uncommon for seriously damaged people when making their first steps in a real therapy to 
declare that everything will change now, and that they’re already feeling much better because 
they’re now making those steps, even though they at the very beginning of a very long and bumpy 
and unsteady road. Usually this declaration is delivered with a good deal of pathos. Time will tell, 
and it will tell of relapses numerous times. 

From this perspective Marnie could possibly agree that she’s been cured indeed, at least believing it 
in the moment. But there’s a very strong indicator against this. 


2 Vertigo, 1958, directed by Alfred Hitchcock, written by Alec Coppel & Samuel A. Taylor, based on the novel 
'D'entre Les Morts' by Pierre Boileau 


On the surface Marnie and her mother appear to have found salvation in their fractured relationship. 
Mother has loved her after all. Peace seems to be with them. 

But what’s the last thing Marnie says to her mother? How does she say it? 

Marnie and Mark are about to leave. Marnie turns one last time. 

‘Goodbye, mother.’ 

It’s quite an emphasized ‘goodbye’. Do you really believe that she’ll be back? That she’ Il frequently 
or infrequently visit her mother from now, for the two to chat about life, about the horses, about 
Mark? Mark will certainly think so. To him the mission is accomplished. He can pad himself on the 
shoulder. 

No one would ever charge him. If confronted, all he’d have to say is, ‘I was trying to help her. I 
thought I had. I failed.’ And sympathies abound for the grieving widower, so trying, so well- 
meaning. 

I would. With all this information available, I’d charge him with rape, blackmail, emotional cruelty, 
and in the very least (wo)manslaughter, but that’s just because of the legal system, my true verdict 
would be murder. 


Marnie’s goodbye to her mother is a final one. She knows it’s the last time seeing her, because she 
knows where she’s going. Mark believes he’s broken in his horse, his wifey, and the music tries to 
make us believe that, too, selling it as a happy ending. Mark is right in one way: he has finally 
broken Marnie. One month latest after this, and this time she will succeed in killing herself. 


It’s not a happy ending, because nothing about the story was happy. The film doesn’t side with the 
rapist, it chronicles a rape, and it’s not only the actual rape scene. It chronicles misogyny, as in all 
its variations and permutations its a predecessor to rape, in varying degrees, until it ends in physical 
rape. 

In Marnie’s case it’s the continuous rape of someone who is already a victim, a continuous re- 
traumatising and re-traumatising and re-traumatising, tantamount to assaulting a cripple. I haven’t 
read Winston Graham’s source novel, but it’s inconceivable that Jay Presson Allen hadn’t been fully 
aware of all the implications when writing her script. Judging from everything known about the 
making of the film, she was only surprised about how frank Hitchcock had been in the execution. 
That Mr. Hitchcock himself has exhibited behaviour in his life that wasn’t completely unlike 
Mark’s, though in comparison still not as extreme, should be noted. 


Leaves to conclude that the outraged percentage of audience and critics had been seduced by the 
magic of story-telling to a rather surprising degree, surprising because what’s shown on the screen 
and in the dialogue really is this plain. 

And clearly, the music has played its part in it. For all the grim subject matter, quite a delightful 
deception. 
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